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TALES. weight upon its little feet; and her joyous pride | its features was still visibie. She gazed silently upon 
al es | WS great, when the child first essayed to walk ; | ier—raised her hand to her aching head; and, at 

“ Methinks the prettiest touch of earthly bliss then the mother kindly watched ber tottering steps, | that moment, the lid closed, and concealed the in 

« Her tafant habe, asd! gives that long, sweet hiss, jane gently rewarded her efforts with 4 kiss; then | mate of the narrow dw elling for ever from sight. 

“ Which thrills the soul with rapture soft and wild. | the smile disporting over the features of Mary, and | A loud shriek burst from the hitherto silent parent ; 
rs ——— | the clasping together of the tender hands, in joy |jshe seemed, for one moment, to have awakened to 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. unspeakable, as she reached her mother’s arms, |a sense of her grievous condition, but soon relapsed 

THE YOUNG MOTHER. | evinced the pleasure of the child; but when, in art i} into insensibility. The child was carried to the 


«Her little world of happiness is there!” was less accents, she lisped the name most dear, the | tomb :— 
the exclamation of Henry Howard, while his friend 2@me of mother, thrilling transport seized the pa- | 








* Thev laid her in her infant grave, 


x © cai 8 ‘ * And lightly did they cast the dust of eart® 
was observing the fondness of the young mother to) Tents heart; her eyes beamed with augmented | “ Upon her coffin, lest the sound should break ; 
her infant. “And where else should it be?” re-| tenderness—and, clasping the infant to her bosom, | “ The breathless rest of the calm slumbering chitd.” E.R. ( 


plied the friend, “for, in loving it, she manifests) She imprinted on her laughing cheek a “long, sweet | 
her affection for you, her husband ; she fastens still | kiss,” and, with delight, “ from its mouth seemed | Recollections of mp ¥outh. 


. ~ j } M4 4 °° 
stronger the ties of pure and chaste esteem around | honied Joy to Sip. * The mouldering gateway «trews the grass-green court, 


the heart.” “ Think not,” answered Henry, “ that) It was the sight of Caroline, engaged in this de-— Seperate yy hee ae ey 
[ entertain any fears, of her infant daughter so en- lightful occupation, that drew from the lips of her “ Aud the beart promised what the fancy drew.” 
grossing her atteution, or so absorbing her love, as husband the exclamation, “ her little world of hap- I have often thought that we derive pleasure, per 


that she should have but !ittle to bestow on others,| piness is there.” And who, that ever witnessed a haps unequalled, from the remembrance of forme: 


who have an equal right to possess it; I made the fond mother caressing her child, but acknowledged gays—days in which childish feelings and childish 
remark, merely as a proof of my being blessed, in| that it was a sight beautiful to behold. Innocence desires alone occupied our hearts, and the world and 
seeing her thus cherishing the tender feelings of, 0 infancy always captivates. The little Mary grew) jts yanities were alike unknown. During my youth 
which her nature is susceptible. Charles, you know in strength and height, rejoicing in the pleasures fq) life, I was accustomed to spend the ‘summer 
not the bliss I have experienced, and the portion of  aily afforded, and thoughtless of the coming mor- months at an ancient mansion, which I shall pame 
good that has fallen to my lot, in being united with Tow : but soon she was to leave these simple plea~ Marwood. Time will not speedily erase the beau 
such a partner as my Caroline.” “Indeed,” repli-| sures. Human nature is liable to ills, and the child ties of that fair domain from my memory : its wide 
ed Charles, “ were I to judge from your animation, sickened. Her fine blue eyes, those tender orbs, spreading woods and sunny lawns, its tall narrow 
and from the expression of joy in your countenance, | /ost their brightness, and paleness overspread the turrets and ample fish-ponds, will never cease to 
my decision must be, that you enjoy a supremity of cheeks whereon once bloomed the roseate hue of |jive in my recollection. But while I descant on 
bliss.’ “I would not claim a superiority in this health. The imploring look which the child cast | the Joveliness of that terrestrial paradise, I must not 
respect for myself,” answered Henry, “ but yet, she | upon its mother—the outstretched arms, that begged | fai} to mention its inhabitants. Dear, kind-hearted 
is all that the most sanguine expectation can de-| for relief—the groan—the convulsive sob, filled her people, when, like the sere and yellow leaf, ye 
oe.”” with unutterable grief. ‘The deepfelt solicitude ; dropped into your narrow house, my tears, if fruit 
Such was the conversation that passed between the noiseless step 3 the willingness and wish to suf-| jess, were at least sincere! I will not cease to re- 
Henry Howard and Charles Gorman, the latter of !t instead of the infant; the tear that stood trem- | member you. The owners of Marwood were true 
whom was on a visit at the residence of Henry. In| bling in the eye, as she leaned “in speechless, si- specimens of that character which good men ad- 
former years an intimacy had commenced between! lent agony,” over her child; the prayer softly mire: they had that heart-inspiring frankness of 
them, and was continued and strengthened by their breathed to heaven, these tokens of sincere griet, manner which is so congenial to youth ; they were 
pursuing the same studies at College. When their! showed “ how the mother’s heart was riven.” Her beloved by rich and poor. The smile of delight 
researches at that seat of science were finished, €Xertions to save the little sufferer, though arduous that illumined the faces of the inhabitants of the 
Henry retired to the enjoyment of a legacy be-| and long, were unavailing. Death had marked her neighbouring hamlet, when, in the calm summer 
queathed by his father, and Charles engaged in| for his own. The child had struggled with pain, evenings, we sauntered through it with our friends, 
mercantile pursuits. Thus situated, and feeling the during the night; and, as the first streak of light was indeed pleasing. I remember how often } 
loneliness of his case, Henry resolved upon engaging appeared in the east, she was fast departing. The jused to accompany them in their charitable pere- 
the affections of one who might render his condi- sun was rising, and his beams shone upon the room grinations, with a basket on my arms, containing 
tion more joyous. It was not long before he was in which Caroline sat, with the infant pillowed on | medicine and relief for the diseased, which was not 
introduced to Caroline Bentley; a favourable im- | her lap—a ray of light fell upon the countenance of sparingly distributed. Unaffectedly pious, they en- 
pression was the result of this meeting; esteem |the dying Mary. She gently smiled, as if to reward | deavoured to heal the stricken heart, and seldom 
grew stronger ; attachment succeeded ; and, finally, | her mother for all her watchfulness, her care, her failed to administer comfort to those who were suf 
the tender passion swayed the hearts of both. love—and her eyes were closed for ever. The small fering under mental anguish. But I will not dwell 
Henry made known to her parents his situation ;/ rosebud of beauty was transplanted to a more con- | too long upon their virtues; suffice it to say, that 
his proposals were acceded to by them; and, in genial clime, where it might bloom in eternal fresh- | they redressed the injured, relieved the destitute, 
accordance with their wish, in compliance with his ness, and impart swet fragrance to the celestial land protected the fatherless and the widow 
own feelings, and in obedience to the timid assent plains. The now bereaved mother—shall I attempt The master of Marwood experienced no greates 


ef Caroline, the vows of constancy and love were | to describe her feelings !| Oh! no—her grief is too enjoyment than secing his young friends happy 

signed and sealed at the altar. The solitariness of cacsod for wera and none but a mother can fee! around him: he was at the bead of all the noisy 

his residence now gave way to the blithsome notes @ mother’s grief. gaines which made the old hall nng with our child 

of joy; and, in the developement of the virtues of = she receive the parting sigh, ish merriment 

v¢ “Tis she who bears the test breail . 
1, se <9p randiyspede agnor dia-aplge-vedatheay toate, a Tus sbe whe ovals the closing eve | think I see him now, seated in the large old 
< 7 ei lispers Lope and peace 

his heart glowed with gratitude to the providence | «Aud whispers bape and peace i: ' porch, relating to us stories of olden time, which he 

that had assigned him such a bosom companion. | pt ingen Tete, A, ttn my knew so well to recount; while, ever and anon, 
- . | et set tong, her sorrows las “ 

Phe first pledge of affection increased their mutual “ Unseen, she sheds affection’s t« 'would wave a branch of roses or jessamine, which 


love, and all their happiness centered in the little Wrapped in her snow-white shroud, and laid with- | crowned the old stone entrance, and intercepted the 
Mary. She had reached that age when infancy is! jn the coffin, the child was soon to be removed, and |/rays of the evening sun. Oh! they were happy 
most charming—when a child is most endeared to consigned to the narrow tomb. The mother was days At the decease of these kind and revered 
the beholder. The mother’s anxious care and soli- supported to the side of the coffin—she looked upon | friends, the estate of Marwood fell to a distant rela- 
vitude were displayed in teaching it to sustain its! her infant’s brow, now ccld in death—the smile upon |tion, whe took no delight in the beauties of the an 
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cient mansion, and it became the residence of stran- || 
gers. Many years had rolled on, and J heard no- 
thing of the old hall, until a few months since, when 
I was travelling in that part of the country in which 
itis situated. I cannot describe the sensations I ex-| 
perienced on finding myself at the entrance of the 
scene of my boyish happiness. I dismounted, and ty- 
ing my horse to the gate, walked towards the house 

It was a cold autumnal evening, and in each chilly 
blast of wind, the dead leaves flitted around me, 
and fell in showers to the ground, there to join the 
crisp and decaying foliage, which lay in mumic hills 
at the foot of their parent stems. Little remained 
of the once stately avenue: trees, the growth of| 
centuries, had been felled, and lay beside the road, | 
which was disfigured by cart-tracks, and strewed 
with huge stones, seemingly cast there to obstruct, 
the approach of a traveller like myself. 

The appearance of the house deeply excited my 
sorrow, if not my anger: fain would I have fancied 
that I was mistaken, but the reality was too strong. | 
Broken and disfigured, the battlements of the tow 
ers lay in masses on the ground ; and the large gothic 
windows were obscured by rough boards, that re 
placed the stained glass, of which little now remain 
ed. Desolation there reigned with unbounded sway 
I looked in vain for the noble woods, and bright 
clear lakes—all, all had disappeared, save a few 
scattered oaks, and stagnant pools of water, from 
which arose clouds of dark vapours 

Shuddering, I turned away, and remounted my 
I will never visit Marwood more—the sight 
But does not this, I exclaimed, as I 
Does it; 


horse. 
is too painful. 
closed the gate, teach me a useful lesson ? 
not show me, that all earthly beauties must soon de- | 
eay, and leave but a miserable wreck, to inform the | 
passenger that there once was grandeur! A sculp 
tured urn, or some such frail memorial, to mark the | 
spot where youth, holiness, and old age, mingle pro- | 
miscuously, and sleep a long, but not everlasting |, 


sleep? LuscomBeE. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





JUDGING OF PICTURES. 

Painters assume, that none can judge of pictures 
but themselves. Many do this avowedly, some by| 
implication, and all in practice. They exclaim’ 
against any one writing about art who has not served 
his apprenticeship to the craft—who is not versed in 
the detail ofits mechanism. This has often put me 
a little out of patience—but I will take patience, 
and say why. 

In the first place, with regard to the productions 
of living artists, painters have no right to speak at, 
all. The way in which they are devoured and con-| 
sumed by envy, would be ludicrous, if it were not! 
lamentable. It is folly to talk of the divisions and 
backbitings of authors and poets while there are 
such people as painters in the world. I never, in 
the whole course of my life, heard one speak in 
hearty praise of another. Generally, they blame 
downrightly—but, at all events, their utmost ap- 
plause is with a damning reservation, Authors— 
even poets, the genus irritabile—do taste and ac- 
knowledge the beauties of the productions of their 
competitors ; but painters either cannot see them 
through the green spectacles of envy—or, seeing, 
they hate and deny them the more. In conformity 
with this, painters are more greedy of praise than 
any other order of men. “ They gorge the little 
fame they get all raw’’—they are gluttonous of it 
in their own persons, in the proportion in which 
they would starve others. 

I once knew a very remarkable instance of this. 
A friend of mine had written a criticism of an ex 
hibition. In this were mentioned, in terms of the 


highest praise, the works of twe brothers—suili- 


; me. 
| man’s face. The praise which was given to himself 


| mind of all, 


| painters, I think it is strong presumption that the 


| tree, a bridge, ora windmill. 


| is faulty, or the foreshortening incorrect 


ciently so, indeed, to have satisfied, one would | 


have thought, the most insatiate. I was going 
down into the country to the place where these 


| brothers lived, and I was asked to be the bearer of 


the work in which the critique appeared. I was 
so, and sent a copy to each of them. Some days 
afterwards I called on one of them, who began to 
speak of the review of his pictures. He expressed 
some thanks for what was said of them, but com- 
plained that the writer of it had fallen into a very 
common error, under which he had often suffered— 
the confounding, namely, his pictures with his 
brother’s. “Now, my dear sir,” continued he, 


“what is said of me is all very well, but here—| 


(turning to the high-wrought panegyric on his bro- 
ther)—this is all in allusion to my style—this is all 
with reference to my pictures—this is all meant for 

” I could hardly help exclaiming before the 


was such as would have called a blush to any but a 
painter’s face to speak of; but, not content with 
this, he insisted on appropriating his brother’s also ! 
How insatiate is the pictorial man! 

But to come to the more general subject—I deny 


jin toto, and at once, the exclusive right and power 


of painters to judge of pictures. What is a picture 
meant for? To convey certain ideas to the mind of 
painters '—that is, of one man in ten thousand 7— 


No! but to make them apparent to the eye and 


If a picture be admired by none but 


picture is bad. A painter is no more a judge, | 
suppose, than another man, of how people feel and 
look under certain passions and events. Every 
body sees as well as him whether certain figures on 
the canvass are like such a man, or like a cow, a 
All that the painter 
can do more than the ley spectator, is to tell why 
and how the merits and defects of a picture are 
produced. I see that such a figure is ungraceful, 
and out of nature—he shows me that the drawing 
He then 
points out tome whence the blemish arises—but he 
is not a bit more aware of the existence of the 
blemish than Iam. In Hogarth’s “ Frontispiece,” 
I see that the whole business is absurd—for a man 
on a hill two miles off could not light his pipe ata 
candle held out of a window close to me: He tells 
me that it is from a want of perspective—that is, of 
certain rules by which certain effects are obtained. 
He shows me why the picture is bad, but I am just 
as well capable of saying ‘‘ the picture is bad,” as 
he is. To take a coarse illustration, but one most 
exactly apposite, I can tell whether a made dish be 
good or bad—whether its taste be pleasant or disa- 
greeable. It is dressed for the palate of uninitiated 
people, and not alone for the disciples of Dr. 
Kitchener and Mr. Ude. But it needs a cook to 
tell one why it is bad; that there is a grain too 
much of this, or a drop too much of t’other—that it 
has been boiled rather too much, or stewed rather 
too litthke—these things, the wherefores, as "Squire 
Western would say, I require an artist to tell me— 
but the point in debate—the worth or the bad 
quality of the painting or potage, I am as well able 
to decide upon as any he who ever brandished a 
pallet ora pan, a brush or a skimming-ladle. 

To go into the higher branches of the art—the 
poetry of painting—I deny still more peremptorily 
the exclusiveness of the initiated. It might be as 
well said, that none but those who could write a 
play have any right to sit on the third row in the 
pit, on the first night of a new tragedy. Nay, 
there is more plausibility in the one than the other 
No man can judge of poetry without possessing in 
some measure a poetical mind. It need not be of 
that degree necessary to create, but it must be equal 
to taste and te analyze. Now in painting there is 


,a directly mechanical power required to render 


those imaginations, to the judging of which the 
mind may be perfectly competent. I may know 
what is a just or beautiful representation of love, 
anger, madness, despair, without being able to 
draw a straight line; and I do not see how that 
faculty adds to the capability of so judging. A very 
great proportion of painting is mechanical. The 
higher kinds of painting need first a poet’s mind 
to conceive: Very well—but then they need a 
draughtsman’s hand to execute. Now he who pos 


|sesses the mind alone is fully able to judge of what 


is produced, even though he is by no means endow 
ed with the mechanical power of producing it him 
self. Iam far from saying that any one is capable 
of duly judging pictures of the higher class. It re 
quires a mind capable of estimating the noble, o 
touching, or terrible, or sublime subjects which: 
they present—but there is no sort of necessity that 
we should be able to put them upon the canvass 
ourselves 

There is one point, even, on which painters 
usually judge worse of pictures than the genera! 
spectator; I say usually, for there are some painters 
who are too thoroughly intellectual to run into the 
error of which I am about to speak. I mean that 
they are apt to overlook the higher and more mental 
parts of a picture, in their haste to criticise its me 
chanical properties. They forget the expression, it 
being too mindful of what is more strictly manual 
They talk of such a colour being skilfully or unskil 
fully put on in opposition to another, rather than oi 
the moral contrast of the countenances of a group 
They say that the flesh-tints are well brought out 
before they speak of the face which the flesh forms 
To use a French term of much condensation, they 
think of the physique before they bestow any atten 
tion on the morale. 

I am the farthest in the world from falling int 
the absurdity of upholding that painters should 
neglect the mechanical parts of their profession 
for, without a mastery in them, it would be impos 
sible to body forth any imaginations, however strong 


}or beautiful. I only wish that they should not over 


look the end to which these are the means—and 
give them an undue preference over that end itself 
Still more I object to their arrogating to the pos 
sessors of these qualities of hand and eye all powe: 
of judging that which is conveyed through thi 
physical vision into the inward soul. 

On looking over what I have written, I find tha! 
Ihave used some expressions with regard to painters 
as a body, which may make it appear that I hold 
them in light esteem ; whereas no one can admire 
their art, or appreciate their pursuit of it, morc 
highly than Ido. Of what I have said, however 
with regard to their paltry denial of each other's 
merits, I cannot bate them an ace. I appeal to al! 
those who are in the habit of associating with paint 
ers, to say whether my assertion be not correc! 
And why should they do this? Surely the field is 
wide enough. They can travel to fame together 
without ever jostling each other by the way. Surely 
there are parallel roads which may be followed 
each leading to the same point—but neither crossing 
nor trenching upon one another. 

The art of painting is one equally delighttul t 
the eye and to the mind. It has very nearly th 
reality of dramatic exhibition, and has permanence 
which that is wholly without. We may gaze at a 
picture, and pause to think, and turn and gaz 
The art is inferior to poetry in magnitude 
its power 


again 
of extent and succession of detail—but 
over any one point is far superior ; it seizes it, and 
ficures it forth into corporeal existence, if not nt 
bodily life. It gives to the eye the physical semblance 
of those figures which have floated in vagueness i 
the mind. It condenses indistinct and gauzy visions 
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into palpable forms—as, in the story, the morning | On fields where brave men “ die or do,” I His spirit frae yon realm o’ day 
. . . . H . | . - ~? 
mist gathered into the embodying a spirit. But —— — = pores sar s mirth, Aboon the grasp 0’ death ! 
7 ; | e ourners weep, where lovers woo Aye ca’s the rose o’ Alloway 
shall it be said that the enchanter alone can judge | From throne to cottage hearth ? , ; "To lend its ror ted bre why 
q n he » eh: . > . | " 7 
of the enchantment ?—that none shall have an eye j What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed, 1) To lend its balmy breath, an’ bear 
to see, and a heart to feel, unless he have also a m.. hat wild vows falter on the tongue, _ _ fondest thanks to thee, 
: 9 tiie” : A xen “* Scot's who hae wi’ Wallace bled a gave his merits to the air 
hand _ rat Alas! our inherent perceptions Or “ Auld lang Syne” is sung ! , Amang the brave an’ free 
give the lie to this. No one can convince me that Pure hopes, that lift the soul above, That proud, firm man, by heaven designed 
it is necessary to be able to paint that I may duly | Come with his cotter’s hymn of praise, To raise his name and line 
appreciate a picture. i And dreams of youth, and truth, and love, Wha kept unstained the gem o’ mand— 
! With * Logan's” banks and braes. W Nor e’er asked leave to shine 
. And where he breathes his master-lay i} — at mang poe when roft 
Th . ‘ ce han Pl | j way’ " > ree e “ 9 Sh Gren 
THE CASKET. Of Alloway’s witch-haunted wall, Wha claimed tame’s thousand warlds, an’ left 
All passions in our trames of clay ! This warld te commen ue 
————— Come thronging at his call. + : oe 
are ° ' . =—<«ls es i! 
The inimitable production which follows, trom Imagination’s world of air, yg ee tears —— -_ - 
: E f E . wng te ‘ © ange, 
the gifted pen of Hatveck, is copied from the last was oad own world, ee aud glee, W ha ne'er the poet's treasure sold— 
. nene . , it, pathos, poetry, are there | is i . ' 
number of that brilliant and meritorious magazine, | Ani death's sublimsity = W _ my ae ane — 
a bis “is . . 4) 1a was by friendless * poortith’’ driven 
entitled “The United States Review and Literary And Burns—though brief the race he ran, i Till nae ignoble deed. 
Gazette,” which should be in the possession of Though rough and dark the path he trod, i! His spirit frae his bame im heaven 
every American who values the literary reputation Lived—died—in form and sou] a mas, Ca’'s blessings on thy head. 
f his country. —Ed Mir I 7 The image of rs God. } That sweet wild rose—the inspiring cause 
° : {} hrough care, and pain, and want, and wo, | U' thy immorial tone, 
ROBERT BURNS | With wouads that only death could heal, Shall aften bid the stranger pause 
atin | Tortures—the poor alone can know, | On the braes 0’ hallowed Doon. 
To @ Rose, brought from near Alloway Kirk, in Ayrshire, in | The proud alone can feel. As he, to part the stem, shall bow, 
the autumn of 1822. He kept his honesty and truth, ’ Pa ight wave's whimplin’ turns, 
| His independent tongue and pen, \} ms oO’ } mae > peg oem pa aren . 
Wild rose of Alloway! my thanks— And moved, in manhood and in youth, Seen S Cay warns SIGMA 
Thou ‘mindst me of that autuma noon, { Pride of his fellow men. | 
Whea first we met upon “ the banks Hi Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, VARIETY. 
And braes o’ Bonny Doen. ij A hate of tyrant and of knave, 
Like thine, beneath the thoro-tree’s houg A love of right, a scorn of wrong, . T 
My pe a oo on —. Of coward, and of slave. Marriace porrions.—The following singular 
Woe ve crasead the Winter ene, ead then A kind, true heart, a spirit high, custom is said to prevail in by far the larger portion 
Art withered—flower and leaf. That could not fear, and would not how, of the islands of the Archipelago:—The eldest 
. Were written in his manly eye 
And will not thy deati-doom be mine— And os somata ae yes |, daughter, on her marriage, to which her parents 
: cannot refuse their consent, takes, as her marriage 


Phe doom ot all thugs wrought of clay— } 


And withered my iite’s leaf like thine, Praise to the bard '—bis words are driven 


Like flower-seeds hy the tar winds sown, portion, the family house, together with all its fur 


Wiid rose of Alloway ? 
| Where'er, beneath the sky of heaven . 
. os ’ i ) ‘ , niture, and one third, or a larger share, o F 
Not so his memory, jor whose sake } She highs of tenes have tote > ger share, of the ma 
My bosom bore thee far and long, i] " ; ternal property, which, in reality, in most of these 
His—who a tumbler tiower could make | f = the es — sand l | : t ! ¥ 
Sanstel an hid enna, Beside his coffin with wet eyes, islands, constitute the chief means of subsistence. 
é i Her brave, her beautiful, her good, The other daughters, as they marry off in succes 
The memory of Burns—a name As when a loved one dies are likew ’ led “s] 7 ly} , ! 
That calls, whea brimmed her festa! cup ' . sion, are likewise entitled to the family house, then 
ca aol Sane ie i Aud still, as on bis funeral day, 
A — s glory, and ber shame, | Mee stand his cold earth-cuuch around in occupation, and the same share of whatever pro 
sadnes " , . : 2 we : 
a With the mute homage that we pay perty remains. It appears, also, that the minds of 
A — s oo the es , Lo consecrated ground. the natives are completely reconciled to this strange 
orgot—she canonized his mind, And consecrated ground it is ns 
r . . ha ; | wc . ’ custom, inasmuch that there are few instances of any 
And it 1s joy to speak the best The last, the hallowed home of one : ‘ J 
We may of human kind. Who lives upon all memories, endeavour having been made to evade it, by an ap 
I've stood beside the cottage bed | Though with the buried gone. peal to the Turkish law. In the diocese of Myti 
Where the Bard-peasant first drew breath, | Such graves as his are pilgrim-shrines, line, however, the Bishop has procured the adoption 
A straw-thatched root above tis head, } Dhrines to no code or creed contined— f some ydifications, which mitigate the obvious 
A straw-wrought couch beneath. | The Deltphian vales, the Palestines, =e me ROGNCaNIN, - uns y sou 
lind B howe cond beside the pile The Meccas of the mind evil of such an usage, and the rule established there 
be ’ ’ 
His monument—that tells to Heaven Sages, with wisdom’s garland wreathed, is as follows:—If the family property be valued at 
The homage of earth's proudest isle | Crowned kings, and mitred priests of power, more than one hundred piastres, which, in 1797, was 
e F 8, ’ 4, 
To that Bard-peasaut given ! And warriors with their bright swords sheathed, , ) _ I 
B The mightiest of the hour equivalent to about eighty pounds, the eldest daugh 
id thy thoughts hover o’er that spot : vite . ’ » eo 
Boy-Miustrel, in thy dreaming oe And lowher names, whose humble home ter's portion is one third of the amount, and the se 
And know, however low his lot, Is lit by fortune’s dimmer star, cond daughter’s portion one third of the remainder, 
‘, ’ } . . 5 
A poet's pride and power. | Are there—o'er wave and mountain come, and so on, if there be more daughters. As for the 
aad As a ; | From countries near and far; 
The pride that lifted Burns from earth, | Pil , ' { ' sons, they have a right to nothing, and the remain 
The power that gavea child of sung ligrims, whose wanc ering eet have pre gt " = ain . — S . . 
ienandnan alerted aunaiel. e i} The Switzer'’s snow, the Arah’s sand, ing property may be bequeathed in whatever man 
The rich, the brave, the strong. H Or oon the piled leaves of the West, ner the father pleases. 
And if despondency weigh down My own green forest-land. Time.—Years rush by us like the wind. We see 
Thy spirits fluttering pinions then if All ask the cottage of his birth, not whence the eddy comes, or whither it is tending “ 
Despair—thy name is written on Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung ’ 
The roll of common men And gather feelings not of earth and we seem ourselves to witness their flight, with- 
out a sense that we are changed :—and yet time is 


} His fields and streams amoug. 
| 


Chere have been lotiier themes than his, | 
| beguiling man of his strength, as the winds rob the 


They linger by the Doon’'s low trees, 





Aud longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 

Aud lays lit up with poesy’s g And pastoral Nith, and wooded Avr last , 
’ sy's i ; *ir foliage 
Purer and holier fires. And round thy sepulchres, Dumtnes een of their w 5 ' 
' Tr} ‘ ' 7 . ; . > » 
; P P re. Ei .E.— lat ¢ easure it 1s » pe 

Yet read the names that know not death— The poet's tom ts there Pi , aetna nat a I i pay om 

Few nobler ones than Burns are there M] But what to them the sculptor's art, debts! It seems to flow trom a combination of cir 
And few have won a greener wreath | His funeral columns, Wreaths, an Lurns cumstances, each of which ts productive of a specific 

Than that which bids his hair Were they not graven on the heart } In the first pl t ves that 
His is that language of the heart } The uname of Robert Burns ? PG, HW, Sappiness. nh the Grst place, remove at un 

} janguag ; | i ail . " hs . ; . o; ‘pende . 

In which the answering heart would speak i} New- York, April, 1823. easiness, Which a true spirit feels, from dependence 

Phought, word, that bids the warm tear start i and obligation. It aflords pieasure to the creditor, 
- » smile lig » chee) : 

Ur the smile light the cheek ’ E : and, therefore, gratifies our social aflections. It pro 
Aud his, that music, to whose tone FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, : 

The common pulse of man keeps time | motes that future confidence, whic h is so interest 

on puis lal -e i ° — . _— — ; 

Pa cot or castle's mirth, or moan, " tO FITZ GREEN HALLEChk, ESQ ing to an honest mind. It opens a prospect of bemg 

In cold or sui ny clime ti ON HIS POEM To “BURNS.” | readily supplied with what we want, on future occa 
And who hath beard his sone, nor knel } . ons . s . SCLOUSHeSs ) 

Before nese ye pe “eh ; ) Oh! sweetly frae the gleamin’ skies j sions. It leaves a consciousness of our « wn virtue 
And listened, a d believed, oe i 6 I, That smile on “ bonnie Doon,” and is a measure Which we know to be right, both 
rhe poet's mastery { — morns clu S : CHGOUTS Tie hain pomt of justice and of sound econ may Finally 

- omes Tronre a thr n tune : 
O'er the mind's sea, in « m and sterm, ; Bet truest the ants that come itis a mam support ot reputation 
ent beart’s sunshine, and its showers , Frac the departed blest, Industry can accomplish much without talents 
J er passion & Moments, weeht id war Ne Ss an at grecis thee bame- ¥ } 
ee Is Robie's am, that ee ham but talents can eflect nothing without widustry 


Oer reason’s dark, cold huurs. Bard o' the sunny west! 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





From the Galaxy. 
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VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON. 
Washington. December 2°, 1226 

A visrt to Mount Vernon was a pilgrimage I had 
long wished to make, but never expected to have it 
in my power, at least, so pleasantly as I have made it. 
On the evening of the twenty-second of this month, 
I was in company with some of our New-England 
men, and others, from the North, and the subject of | 
conversation turned upon our pilgrim-fathers, who 
had landed upon the bleak and inhospitable shores 
of Plymouth at this inclement season of the year; 
their hardihood, their trials, their meek forbearance, 
their love of learning, and their reliance on God, 
came all to our minds, with that intensity which dis- 
tance often enhances in the minds of those who love 
their birthplace. Not only the dark, but the brighter 
side was in view. Our towns and cities, with their 
pleasant dwellings, and their palaces, and temples 
of worship, and of human learning, arose also to our 
recollections. The mighty dead, and the graves in 
which their ashes rest, were not forgotten. In this 
frame of mind, excited by remembering the day, I 
was retiring to rest, when I received from a profes- 
sor of Captain Partridge’s institution, an invitation 
to attend them on an excursion to Mount Vernon. 
This I readily accepted, when I understood that 
every arrangement had been made to facilitate the 
journey. A steam-boat had been chartered ; Judge 
Washington had been consulted; and all things 
were in a happy train. On the morning of the 
twenty-third, at half past nine o’clock, we embarked, 
from the bridge which spans the Potomac at Wash- 
ington, for Mount Vernon. Captain P., his profes- 
sors and cadets, a corps of cadets, under Captain 
Cobb, from Georgetown, (this seminary has lately 
been established, ) the Hon. Samuel Smith, Colonel 
Roberdeau, Colonel Jones, Adjutant General of the 
United States army, and Mr. Weems, a member of | 
Congress, with myself and a few others, made up, 
the party. At Fort Washington, on the Maryland | 
shore, we stopped and took in Colonel Armistead 
and Captain Child, and from thence proceeded to 
Mount Vernon. This was the first time I was ever 
on the Potomac. The stream is broad, and the wa-' 
ters smooth and safe. I had often heard of the im- 
mense number of canvass-back ducks on this river, 
but now I could bear testimony to flocks sporting on 
this stream, containing countless thousands of those 
exquisite birds. The flocks, as they floated the 
stream, or arose at some disturbance among them, 
were frequently an half mile or more in length, and 
nearly as much in width. At Fort Washington there 
is a fine prospect of the Potomac, extending towards 
Washington sixteen miles, and down the current 
nearly as far. No prospect I have ever seen ex- 
ceeds this in beauty as a mere water prospect. At 
about half past twelve o’clock we landed at Mount 
Vernon. This manor is on the right bank of the 
river, twenty miles from the seat of Government, 
but the distance does not seem so much, as the capi- 
tal is constantly in view the whole voyage from the 
federal city to this place. On reaching Mount Ver- 
uon, the cadets landed, and went to the brow of the 
hill, to form into companies. While this ceremony 
was taking place, Colonel Jones and myself, and 
others, approached the mansion-house, viewing the 
premises as we went along. Judge Washington 
received us all with great cordiality, and in the 
manner of a well-bred man. 
med in columns of companies, and marched to the 
mansion-house, and formed in line in front of it, and 
were then introduced to Judge Washington, who 
addressed the young gentlemen in a few affectionate 
words: then the cadets were formed into a funeral 


' 
i 
} 


procession, and with arms reversed marched to the 
tomb of the Father of his country : opening to the 


right and left, they encircled the enclosure, and 


resting on their arms reversed, attended to an ad- 


| dress from General Samuel Smith, a senator of the 


United States from Maryland. He spake from the 
consecrated mound. It was a fair, kind, patriotic, 
and honest speech, to which I listened with bare- 
headed reverence. This being finished, the corps 
fired three vollies over the tomb, and were then ad- 
dressed by Captain Partridge, on the motives of his 
visit to this place, in their company. This address 
partook of his usual character and good sense. From 
the character and education of the great man who 
slept below, he ingeniously drew an argument in 
support of his own system of education. Previously 
to this, the door of the tomb was opened by Judge | 
Washington himself, who descended into the vault, 


and designated the coffins of the General and his | 


Lacy. The cemetery contains many other bodies, 
besides these. The vault is made on the declivity; 


- — ——— — 
prison, was presented to Washington by Lafayette, 
This Bastile was, it is true, an accursed edifice, but 
the Concicegerie was quite as horrible. The former 
had a few inmates by the orders of despotism, but 
the latter was filled, in the reign of terror, by a thou- 
sand victims of blood and frenzy. 

There were also several busts of great value for 
their exactness, about the house; that of John Paul 
Jones has the reputation of being very good ; as also 
one of Necker; but I was happy to see a bust of 
Washington himself, which confirmed me in the 
opinion that Stuart’s portrait was true to nature ; the 
great muscles of the cheeks, with the closeness of 
the lips, as expressed in Stuart’s Washington, are in 
this bust very striking. If I could venture to criti- 
cise, in the slightest degree, on that noble effort of 
art, Stuart’s Washington, it would be on the breadth 
of the forehead ; but this, probably, arises from the 
position in which he was taken. Several pictures 
and prints were to be seen, but I had not time to 
examine them, except so cursorily, as not to be able 


of the hill, its internal height is about five feet, its to give you any correct account of them. Nothing 


length about twelve feet. The walls are of rude 
free-stone ; the arch is turned with brick. It is more 
than half above the surface of the ground. The, 
door is not sufficiently close to keep out the air, and | 
the ground is so dry that the coffins bore but few) 
marks of decay. There is a slight picket fence 
around the cemetery, and the ground included is an) 


could exceed the urbanity of Judge Washington, 
which, I must confess, after what had been seen in 
the papers last spring, I did not expect. He re- 
ceived every one with ease and courtesy, was com- 
/municative in giving explanations of what we saw, 
frequently unasked, and freely when interrogated. 

The trees are growing so thickly around the 





oblong square, about twenty feet one way, and | house that you seem almost in the midst of a forest. 
about sixteen the other. In this enclosure there | Those trees nearest the buildings are locusts, and 
was one oak of considerable size, and seventeen | appear, many of them, of the age of half a century, 
cedars of not a large growth. On the south western | aud were planted by Washington himself. The gar- 
side, within a few feet of the fence, are two fine oak | den, and out-houses, are near the mansion-house, 
trees of large growth, for that shore; at the other) and are now in good order, having been very con- 
end, which is the door of the tomb, are three beau- || siderably repaired within a few years past. The 
tiful oak trees. On the largest of these latter were | green-houses were well filled, and flourishing ; as 
hanging two clusters of misletoe, spreading into nu-) yet, I presume, there had been no fire in them this 
merous branches. This tree was vigorous and full | season, but it has been cold enough since, there and 
of life, although leafless and bare of fruit. It was | here, to require it. Oak and cedar are the growth 
the first time I had ever seen this erty on — in | of the circumjacent wood lands. The plantation 
full growth. It was as green as the fame of him)! now consists of four thousand acres. Washington 
who slept beneath it, and I involuntarily extended | owned four thousand acres more, which were > 
my thoughts to the tree of Liberty, whose roots are || to others of his family. The soil is thin, and I should 
to sink deeper, and whose branches are to rise nigher, | think rather ordinary in quality, and considerably 
and spread wider in the lapse of ages ; and on that) exhausted. as $i i . 
I voit in the thic ipovmnear Wealen af future a pr ot . — ta oe ee oon 
the glory of Washington, hanging like this sacred | good looking blacks, in livery, and perfectly well 
herb in eternal verdure, when every other leaf had) trained. Mrs. Washington, the wife of the Judge, 
fallen by the blast, or had been withered by the | was indisposed, but I was introduced to a Mrs. Wash- 
touch of time. The mansion-house of Washington | ington, a wife of one of Judge Washington’s ne- 
stands about thirty feet higher on the bank than the | phews, and to a Miss Washington, a daughter of 
tomb. The house is said to be about one hundred | another. The matron was quite conversible, and 
and seventy feet from the surface of the water, and) made to me, while the procession was forming tc 











The cadets were for-. 


commands an extensive prospect both up and down | visit the tomb, some very judicious remarks upon 


the Potomac, which is here about a mile and one. 
half wide. It was formerly an old-fashioned square 
house, with chimnies in the centre, but there have 
been additions to each end. On the upper end, 
Washington, while President, added a fine dining- 
hall. The ceiling is lofty, and the windows of good 
size. The chimney-picce in this room is of exquisite- 
ly fine white marble, and bears in bold relief a rural 
scene, sculptured by a master hand. On the right, 
a plough-boy is unharnessing his horses ; the fatigue 
of the docile animals is finely depicted ; in the cen- 
tre is a group of cows and sheep going to the farm 
yard, and on the left the internal affairs of the cot- 
tage are exhibited. This was a present to Wash- 
ington, it is said, from Lafayette. In this room, 
with other paintings, hangs a likeness of Lawrence 
Washington, uncle to the General, in the costume 
of a British officer. He served with Admiral Ver- 


non in taking Porto Bello, in seventeen hundred and 
thirty-nine, and on his returm to private life called 
his estate after that hero 
through the house, I saw the key of the Bastile, 
which, with a print of the demolition of this famous, 


In the entry which runs 


modern education, clearly showing that education 
(for she spoke of her children) had beena subject oi 
long consideration in her mind. 

Except Alexandria, there is no considerable set 
tlement from the city of Washington to Mount Ver 
non. There is nothing of those new-born villages 
which delight the eye as you sail down the Penob 
scot, or Kennebeck, or those older towns and vil 
lages, which have for so many years been the ad 
miration of the traveller, as he stretched along the 
banks of the Merrimack and the Connecticut ; when 
at every lovely meandering of the waters some hal 
lowed spire arose to tell him, that here were the 
abodes of intelligence, industry, religion, and hap- 
piness. On the banks of the Potomac, in the very 
neighbourhood of Mount Vernon, the game is plen 
tiful; a day or two before my arrival, a gentlema) 
of my acquaintance, with his brother in company 
shot two fine deer in a morning’s hunt. The woods 
in many places are nearly as thick as when Pow 
hatan’s hunters killed these animals with their ar 
rows, and wore their skins for clothing. 

From the house I returned once more to the little 
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mound which contained the sacred ashes of the Fa-! tions, has no touch of nature in him. There maybe 
ther of his country 
and humble, yet, within it contained nothing offen-!' phic mail ; but, my soul, I charge thee to come not 
sive in appearance, as a charnel-house generally into their sanctuary, or hold communion with them. 
does; which is a place, in the city, where eternal) About half past three o’clock, we went on board 
silence reigns, and the darkest vapours surround the | the boat; but, on receiving an invitation from Co- 
dead, to hasten the progress of dissolution. There) lone] Armistead, to spend the night at Fort Wa- 
had never been that irreverent ceremony there, so) shington, I accepted it; and, with Colonel Jones, 
often seen in cities, of breaking up a tomb, which | and Colonel Roberdeau, partook of the elegant hos- 
means to send a grave digger’s assistant to demolish, | pitality of our host. 
at once, every half-decayed coffin, and crowd the | others were inmates in the family) to his wife ; a 
bones and relics which tenanted them, into some|) woman of good sense, and distinguished for her do- 
hole in the wall. The common law of the tomb, in| mestic virtues; and also to his niece, the fairest 
most cities, is—that no one must sleep in gviet, in his, specimen of Virgmia beauty I have yet seen ; play- 
shroud, but thirteen years, before his place must be) ful, witty, musical, and well read, she seemed to 
taken for some fresh corse. There the doors never) throw a charm around her, which marked all, and 
turn on their hinges for a friendly visit. 
the sun is allowed toenter. No foot of kindred and) feelings of any one. She had received wrong im- 
friends travel the hallowed path. No tear trickles/| pressions of eastern coldness of heart, and sterility of 
over the narrow house of death. If they are even | imagination, which I endeavoured to remove, with 
visited, it is when a fresh corse comes to rest with) all the arguments I could offer; but, how far I suc- 
them. How much more classical, sentimental, and | ceeded, I am unable to say. Colonel Armistead is 
religious, are the mounds which the children of the | a sensible, well-educated man; and, in addition, 
forest once built for the resting place of those they | which I hope is not rare in the army, is also a reli- 
loved? Here, at the burial place of Washington,|/gious man. The intelligence, politeness, and popu- 
was no monumenta! marble, holding out, in proud) larity, of Adjutant General Jones, is well known to 
phrase, the deeds and virtues of the mighty dead ; those who have visited Washington. Colonel Ro- 
“no sculptured urn, or consecrated bust ;” no slab on) berdeau is of the engineer corps, and has been many 
which kindred genius had chiselled his heart, and) years in the army. He is precisely what a soldier 
written the dictates of honest truth, in letters of should be in his manners—accommodating to all 
immortal light; all was simple and natural, but grades. He seems, by memory and active life, to be 
not less affecting than mausoleums and sarcophagi. a sort of connecting link between the old school and 
The gratitude of the nation should indeed raise a the new. He was intimate with Washington, Ha- 
monument to Washington, lofty as the pillar of Tra- milton, and Knox, and knows every officer who ser- 
jan, and full of the emblems of his civil and military ved in the last war, or who is in commission now. 
trophies, as the arch of Vespasian ; but, to the tra-! It is the fate of the traveller to find those who in- 
veller, to whom works of art are familiar, this plain) struct him, delight him, and then part from them 
grave, I then bent over, was a more delightful spot forever. I hope this will not be the case with 
for contemplation, than the shade of a pyramid, or those I met at this time. I shall be happy to meet 
the sunmit of a column. When the full green leaf! them again. We came from the Fort to Alexandria 
shall cover the surrounding trees, and the flowers, in the commandant’s barge, and from thence we 
spring from every turf, at such a time, it would re- took a carriage for Washington. Thus passed three 
quire but a small portion of that imagination, which interesting days of my life. 

has often been devoted to departed spirits, to people | 1 will finish up all that belongs to the “ Cypress 
this solemn grave with the great coadjutors of Wa- | shade” at once. I had thought to have found some- 
shington, in securing our liberties, and in forming a thing of elegance and taste, in the burying ground 
national character. Knox, with his generous burst that Congress had selected, in which to entomb their 
of friendship, and honourable feeling, would meet dead. There are the monuments of two Vice Pre- 
the majestic form of his friend ; and De Kalb, and) sidents, in very good style, and about twenty plain 
the fiery “ Pole,” might there too be seen—and Ha- stones, marking the repose of the remains of those 
milton, who just begins to receive his meed of fame, who were members of Congress at their decease. 
ill dignified by public virtues, would then se The day of the arts is coming ; and, when it arrives, 
_ eloquent than ever, on the subject of his coun- | these things will be done in another way. In look- 
ty’s destinies ; and Ames, mingling in the throng, ing from this place, to our city, I rejoice in its im- 
n language as pure and bright as the flame which | provements ; in its private and public edifices for 
‘ell from Heaven on the accepted sacrifice of Abel, | use, comfort, and ornament, and all that a people 
would recount the deeds of the worthies, as they | can, or ought to be proud of—but, for myself, I took 
trose to his view : and the two last great patriots, | more pleasure in reading the petition of Sullivan, 
to whom God vouchsafed the most wonderful exit | Tichnor, and others, to erect a monument over the 
‘rom this world, might join the sainted group, and | ashes of the parents of Benjamin Franklin, than in 
mingle the accents of wisdom with the congratula-| any other matter which has reached me since my 


tions of love. If the poet could raise a spell of po- | departure, except the health and prosperity of my , 


tency in the green tree, surely something, by the | friends. Let them preserve what Franklin wrote, 
talents of a Blair, or a Young, might be done in the in the perfection of common sense ; but, tell them 
dry. The broken, quivering leaf, ready to fall at the |! also, for they are capable of the task, to engrave, in 


If, on the outside, it was plain | those above all mortal feeling, wrapt up in philoso- | 


He introduced me (for the’ 


No ray of, harmed none, for she was too good to injure the | 





hext breeze, sear, yellow, and dead, to the ground— 
the naked branches extending themselves, barren 
and sapless, to the blast of wintry time, is only a lesson | 
of nature, on the decay and dissolution of the mortal 
body. Spring shall come, for seed time and har- 
vest, saith the Lord, shall never fail ; and leaves, and 
flowers, and fruit, shall return. Shall the sleep of 
death, then, be eternal?) No—man shall go down 


to the chambers of death in hope; and, relying on 
the promises of God, arise in glory. I will not ask 
pardon for this digression, for he who could stand on 
the grave of Washington, or enter the cemetery 
where moulders his elay, without emotions or reflec- 





taste, in strength, and in fire, the character of Frank- 
lin himself. On the reverse, make History subser- 
vient to truth, in tracing some of the most remark 
able annals of the country. Franklin gave medals 
to boys, to stimulate them to exertion, why should 
not the high-minded, and the Jiberal, ia the present 
state of our country, give rewards ‘0 those who may 
annually produce the best scrap of history, or the 
best specimen of biography! The very rejected at- 
tempts, would make excellent materials for the fu- 
ture biographer or historian. The attempt is wor- 
thy the consideration of those who are devising li- 
beral things for posterity L. 


FLATTERY. 

Nort long since, in a large party, where several of 
the young ladies were displaying their musical ta- 
lents, by the performance of various duets, rondos, 
marches, &c. on the piano, I was requested to play 
Just then I was engaged in an agreeable conversa 
tion with a friend, whom I had not seen for a long 
time, and I did not feel at all in 4 musical mood 
besides, the tune that I was desired to play, was by 
no means a favourite—in short, every thing concur 
red to make me play most miserably. It would have 
fretted Mozart or Handel into a frenzy, to have 
heard me. It is unnecessary to say | was extreme 
ly mortified, but my surprise much exceeded my 
mortification, upon hearing the extravagant enco 
miums bestowed by the gentleman at whose desire 
I played. He was almost a stranger to me, but 1 
immediately drew the conclusion, that he was either 
a fool, or thought me one ; and, as I had no reason, 
from the former part of his behaviour, to suppose 
him void of sense, I was not at all pleased with his 
affected admiration of my performance, and there 
fore said, in not a very pleasant tone, “ You cannot 
certainly think as you say ;” but he still persisted in 
his commendations, apparently with so much since 
rity, that, though he could not flatter me into the be 
lief that] played the tune accurately, I confess I was 
so credulous as to believe he thought so. However, 
I was not long deceived, for a few moments after, as 
I was standing behind him, so as not to be visible to 
him, I heard him say to a gentleman near, “‘ How 
she murdered that tune! it really made my ears 
ach!’ “ What made you praise it so much then?” 
inquired a very interesting little boy, who was sit- 
ting on his knee. “ You must always flatter ladies, 
you know,” was his reply. “ No, ] don’t know any 
such thing, and I will ask papa about it,” said he, 
and away he was going to ask his father. It was not 
without great difficulty that he was prevented by the 
gentleman, who appeared much terrified to think 
his practice of always flattering ladies was going to 
be exposed. I was so wicked as to enjoy his con- 
fusion, which was much increased upon hearing a 
laugh, that I was no longer able to restrain. He 
looked as if he wished himself in the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius, or any other place where he might never 
again be seen. He endeavoured to speak, and stam- 
mered something about offence—pardon—sorrow ; 
but I interrupted him with, “ No apologies, 1 beg of 
you—all the penance I require is, that you never 
more flatter any one; perhaps that will be harder 
than a pilgrimage to the Holy City. I bave leamed 
a lesson from you, that | hope will never be forgot 
ten; that is, never to believe what * gentleman says, 
when he speaks in my praise !”” J do not know how 
much longer I should have talked, had I not at that 
moment raised my eyes, to €e what effect it had 
; when I fou~d that I was speaking to 
Looki»g about for him, I saw him 
just making his escap frem the room. Feeling ra- 
ther anxious to knew where he went, I looked out 
of the window—she moon shone beautifully, and I 
could see him distinctly—he was running from the 
house, as if pursued by a demon, and was holding 
his hands over his ears, for it was a very cold night; 
and. in his hurry, he had forgotten to take his hat 
Ihave no doubt, but that by the time he reached 
home, he was convinced that it was not always ne 
cessary to flatter ladii s 

Now, in the name of common sense, I desire t 
know what is the reason that gentlemen think, 
whenever they are in the company of ladies, they 
must talk nothing but flattery and nonsense? Do 
they suppose it will render their society more pleas- 
ing, or is it because su h trifling is agreeable to 
themselves ? I suppose the latter is more frequently 
the cause than is generally conceived. But at any 
rate, it is in no way very gratifying to Anx 


upon Mr. —— 
his empty chair. 
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AL MAVIGATION. 


committee of that leamed body. There is nothing 


** What, you cannot write, and are yet so cheer- 


Report of the Select Committee, to whom were referred alarming in the opinion that erostation, notwith- ful? You have lost another quarter of your life!” 


the memoir and documents, on navigating the at- 

mosphere ; presented at a stated meeting of the New- 

York Literary and Philosophical Society, by Ev- 

MOND CuarLes GENET. 

{The science of aerostatics, having excited a 
great interest, and promising to become soon an ob- 
ject of the first importance, we think that it will be 
agreeable to our readers, to be acquainted with the 
opinion of the Philosophical Society of this State, 
on that interesting subject, for the promotion of 
which we hope that the most liberal encouragements 
will be given by our country. ] 

Tue author exhibits a plan for raising weights 
and vehicles in the atmosphere, high enough for 
transportation from one place to another, tor propel- 
ling them by an adequate force, and for steering or 
guiding them on their passage. Aerostation pre- 
scribes rules for raising heavy bodies into the air, 
and for moving them at discretion through that fluid. 
The flight of birds comprises the twofold operation 
of elevating them from the earth or water, and then 
of urging and directing them along. Vultures, 
eagles, and falcons, are capable of conveying their 
own considerable weight high in the atmosphere, 
and, at the same time, of bearing aloft in their ta- 
lons the prey they have seized. Insects, too, perform 
rapid and adinirable exercises, by voluntary agency, 
of mounting upwards, of turning and circling, and of 


moving downwards, all with the greatest apparent | 


ease. The bees wig their way in all directions at 
the season of swarming, and when at work return- 
ing to the hive loaded with honey ; and the flies, 
which keep pace with a trotting, or even a galloping 
horse, are examples of the powers with which these 
humble beings are endowed. The feats of wrosta- 
tion performed by the lower classes of animals, long 
ago stimulated the mind of man. Denied by his 
Creator the means of travelling through the track- 
less atmosphere by natural organs of conveyance, he 
seems, from an early day, to have entertained an opi- 
nion, that by the employment of reason and skill, he 
could overcome the defects of his organization, and 
give a noble display of successful invention. The 
flight, by artificial wings, of Dadalus, from Crete to 
Cums, is known to every classical scholar, as a le- 
gend full of meaning. As a fact in physics, this 
erial locomotion, by the inferior creatures, had been 
witnessed by man from time immemorial; and he 
appears to have been impelled by a strong desire to 
imitate or surpess the sparrow and the beetle, though 
inability and failure invariably disappointed his 
hopes. To humble the lord of the creation more 
effectually, fishes ad cetaceous animals were seen 
to move themselves with freedom and celerity in 
their element, by @ living mechanism he was noable 
to construct or command. As far as the subject can 
be comprehended, there apprars to be no physical 


standing all that has been done, is still in its infancy ; 
of course, it may be expected that valuable disco- 
veries remain to be made. The friends to all man- | 
ner of improvements in the worthy arts, therefore, | 
wish that further experiments may be made. The 
author is, perhaps, better acquainted with the his- 
tory of balloons, than any individual among us. To | 
science he adds ingenuity and zeal. He is now with 
us ; and is ready and willing to direct or superintend | 
the execution of the plan he has displayed. It would 
| be a matter of serious regret, that the offer he makes 
should be rejected, and the opportunity lost. Un-| 
_ fortunately, the funds of the Society are wholly in- || 
sufficient to defray the expense of the trial. Yet it 
is hoped, for the honour of the age, and the benefit 
of the country, the citizens of New-York, and of the | 
world at large, may be induced, by a subscription, 
with their accustomed spirit and liberality, to pro- 
vide the sum of ten thousand dollars, to be disbursed | 
by a committee of their own choice, in the further- | 
ance of an obyect which promises so much to society. 
Samvext L. Mireur, | 
W. J. Macneven, | 
J. Morton. 


[The editors who have republished the narrative 
of Eugene Robertson’s ascension, will oblige the 
friends of the aerostatic science if they have also 
the kindness to republish the above report. 





The Pevant and the Sailor. 


A man of learning lived upon the banks of a river: | 
he was not one of those amiable sages who enjoy 
in solitude the fruits of their studies, but a real pe- 
dant, overflowing with Greek and Latin, who in- 
cessantly tormented every body he met with quota- 
tions, metaphors, &c. If he had but contented 
himself with addressing those whe were able to un- 
derstand him: but he-was surrounded by poor pea- 
sants, who knew little beyond their field and plough, 
and yet he persecuted even them into their huts, 
with Homer, Horace, and Sophooles, without even 
translating his quotations. ‘“ Sir,” said the peasants 
to him, “Jet us till our fields, and plant our cab- 
bages : if we spent our time in filling our heads with 
things which we do not understand, your cook 
would find no vegetables in market, and you would 
aot have such fine fruit upon your table.”” But in- 
stead of seeing the truth of this observation, he ex- 
claimed, with much self satisfaction, ‘‘ Laber impro- 
bus omnia vincit.” 

Not far from this pedant lived a sailor, a droll fel- 
low, who was always merry and happy, constantly 
singing, and was considered very skilful in his pro- 
fession. One day the pedant had occasion to go to 
the other side of the river, and went on board our 
sailor’s boat, who immediately took his oars and 


‘seem less cheerful than before. 


The boatman shrugged his shoulders, but did not 
Presently the pe- 
dant began again. 

* Boatman, do you understand mineralogy, orni- 
thology, zoology, astrology, physiology, and psy- 
chology, &c.?”’ 

““The deuce take all your foolish long names! 
What do I want with them ?”’ 

“How! you know nothing of all these fine 
things, and yet fancy yourself happy? Why, you 
have again lost a quarter of your lite!” 

During ¢his conversation a storm had suddenly 
arisen, the waves tossed the light boat, and at length 
drove it on the point of a rock on which it could 
not but perish. 

“* Sir,” said the boatman to his companion, at this 
critical moment, “can you swim ?!”’ 

** No, indeed, I cannot; I have had more impor 
tant matters to attend to.” 

“* Well, then, I fear you have lost your whole life.” 

Thus saying, he leaped into the waves, and swam 
on shore. He suffered the pedant to struggle awhile 
in the water, and pretended not to hear his cries for 
assistance. At length he took compassion on him, 
helped him out of the water, and took him home 
half dead with fear, dripping wet, and trembling 
with cold. Since that time the pedant is said te 
have lost most of his pride. 





THE GLEANER. 





Rvuces or conpuct.—The following notes were 
found in the pocket-book of a young lady, after he: 
decease :—‘ A few things which I desire constantly 
to keep in my mind.—That it is the object of my lite 
to prepare my soul for the enjoyments of heaven 
and to do all in my power to assist my tellow-crea 
tures in attaining the same end.—That the eye oi 
my God is at all times upon me.—That I must keep 
a constant watch upon my thoughts, words, and ac 
tions, and hourly carry on the work of self-examina 
tion.—Let the love of God, and gratitude to my Sa 
viour, for what he has done for me, be the dominant 
emotions of my soul.—Let the example of purity and 
holiness, which Jesus has given us in his life, be my 
standard of virtue; and let this be the object upon 
which my mental eye is continually fixed —Let me 
be ever striving to increase my stock of religious 
knowledge.—Let me ever remember, that praye: 
is the most solemn act in which I can be engaged 
and let me never enter upon it with levity, or with 
out preparation.—When I read the Bible, let it be as! 
would read a message cirectly from the Most High ’ 

ScnpAyY COUNTENANCES.—Many serious people 
wear a peculiar expression on Sunday.—They look 





‘thoughttul, as they should ; and sad, or gloomy, as 


they should not. Nothing, connected with religion 


impediment, necessarily inhereat jn the nature of pushed off. On the way the following dialogue ought to be constrained, austere, or forbidding. Ba 


things, to wronautical enterprise ; and, if it be de- 
cided that such conveyance is not wnpossible, the 
question then is, whether human genius can so pro- 
fit, by observing the animated world, and by Impro- 
ving its own resources, as to render the athncephere 
alone, apart from land and water, a practicable and 
safe medium for a vehicle containing man and bis 
property? The field of mechanico-chemical ex- 
periment may be compared to a horizon without 
bounds. It may be considered as ine ipable of cir- 
cumscription. In a just estimate of inventive talent, 
no attempt will be made to limit the mighty works 
of minp and HAND. Due attention has been paid to 
the project, for overcoming the existing difficulties, 
and for rendering wrostation directly subservient to 
the purposes of life and business, as the author sub 
mitted it to the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
ec, and afterwards to the select 


in the first instance 


took place between them. 
, Friend,” said the passenger to the boatman, 
'** you seem to be very cheerful and happy, and I 
suppose you are very well satisfied with yourself?” 

“And why should I not be satisfied ?”’ said the 
boatman; “I make a good use of my time, and 
have no cause for sorrow.” 

‘Ab! you make good use of your time! Truly I 
should be glad to know whether you deserve to be 
so happy? Can you read t” 

** No, sir, not a letter.”’ 

“Poor wretch! you cannot read, and yet you 
sing! Why you have lost a quarter of your life !” 
but continued to 


sing. Soon atter the pedant continued 


The boatman did not answer, 


“Can you write?” 
“Why, to be sure not! It 
read, so how should 1 write ?”’ 


ld you I eeuld not 


nish frivolity on the first day—be serious and devout, 
but affect no solemnity of countenance. If affecta 
tion be unavoidable, then affect serenity of heart 
benignity of countenance, and devotion of mind 

Eavauiry.—Hughes, in his Travels, observes 
that he has seen a Sicilian nobleman who was 4 
court favourite, and superintendent of a royal pa 
lace, seated on an old chair, at his own door, betwee! 
his cook and butler, to enjoy a social chat in the coo! 
of the evening. I have also seen a head servant, 0 
a family of the first rank, help to entertain his mas 
ter’s guests by his skill at billiards, in the morning 
and by his power of conversation at the dinner table 
where he stood to carve the meat 

No flashe s of good humour, no sudden sferts 
liberality, can make amends for the pain we endure 


from the freaks of imperiousness, and the 
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Number twenty-siz.— Vhe present sheet completes another 
half volame of the Mixxor. Agents and subscribers are re- 
spectfuliy requested to be punctual in their payments. A 
notice of this kind appears to be necessary, merely to jog the 
memories of a few of our friends and patrons. 


The Morning Chroncle.—The reader, no doubt, has ob- 


served, that the editor of the Mirror was associated with C. 


N. Baldwin and &. J. Roberts, in a daily paper intended to 
have been issued under the above title. Circumstances have 
occurred which have induced us to withdraw from the es- 
tablishment We regret this, inasmuch as it may prevent 
the publication of the Chronicle at the appointed period.— 
We understand, however, (and we are happy to state it 
here.) that a connexion will soon be formed with a gentleman 
to supply our place, whose literary qualifications entitle him 
to high consideration—and that the paper will appear in the 
rourse of a few weeks. We wish our friends every success 
in their undertaking, and sincerely hope the Chronicle may 
be as profitable to them, as we are induced to believe it will 
be interesting to the public. 

Hymn to the Sun.—The following translation, from the 
Brench, which we have requested for publication, is the pro- 
duction of W. S. Yates, a boy of twelve, a scholar in Mr 
Hall's Washingtoo Institute It is entirely his own effort. 
We have seen, with pleasure, a number of compositions from 
the other scholars, and have also been witnesses of the im 
provement made by them, and particularly by some who are 
extremely young. The old mechanical system of education 
is banished from the institute, and Mr. Hall's plan is worthy, 
not only the patronage of parents, but the attention of the pub- 
lic in general. We do net wish to be invidious, but cannot 
refrain from the opinion, that a boy, under tbe care of such a 
teacher as George Hall, would be much more likely to become 
a good and wise man, than that ove who is bred up according 
to the stiff rules commonly in use, or in the bustle and excit- 
ing confosion of a military academy. We may hereafter dis- 
cuss this question, which we deem one of very great import- 
ance to the rising generation, who are one day to establish 
the glory or the disgrace ot our country. 


“ Like a deep and majestic river, whose waters continually 
dow, and always with abundance ; like an inexhaustible vol 
cano, whose gulfs incessantly spout forth streams of fire, and 
vomit torrents of flames; thou, Oh infinite source of light! 
spreadest thy rays—thou hast diffused them since the creation, 
without their being exhausted. Thou dost not become con- 
sumed, and age does not affect thee like the inhabitants of this 
earthly sphere. Thou dost not insensibly mould to dust, like 
the fragile body of man; thousands of times hast thou seen the 
earth become renewed ; thou hast seen it change masters, in- 
habitants, laws, customs, and language. Thousands of times 
hast thou seen the nations of the earth become divided, and 


destroy each other ; superb and opulent cities spring up from | 


the bosom of deserts, and lie buried in them again ; thon hast 
seen empires formed, strengthened, totter, decrease, and be- 
come extinguished, or at least revive but to perish again ; 
thou hast seen kings battle with and destroy each other; na- 
tions, small at first, like narrow streams soon become over- 
flowing rivers, and impetuous torrents, which inundate and 
ravage the surface of the globe. At last, however, all, both 


nations and kings, after making a little noise, fall and disap- | 


pear, in the gulf of time, always ready to swallow them up. 
Thou shinest upon nothing then but the remains of these an- 
cient empires, and the wrecks of their vain grandeur. All the 
world itself appears to thee only like a vast tomb, where the 
ashes of these innumerable sovereigns and subjects lie heaped 
up and confounded together, and even the hand which touches 
them is unable to distinguish what they have been, or to dis- 
cover any vestige of them, whilst thou, O, San! light of the 
universe, thou alone, the witness of these great occurrences, 
existed by thyself, immoveable, in the midst of these eternal 
In vain do I cast my eyes upon the aniverse, to 
discover the magnificent monuments which a worshipping 
people have erected to thy memory. They are no more; 
temples, altars, priests, all are annihilated. But their God 
still lives, and pursuing his career, triumphs in the heavens, 
over the devastations of time, which, though jealous of thy 
strength, vet, being always chained to thy car, cannot extend 
to thee its ravages. From the beginning thou hast traversed, 
and always with the same rapidity, the immense exicnt of air, 
and thou rollest thy resplendent globe through the torrent o! 
ages, without its being able to stop thee, or weaken thee 

Thy brilliancy, ou the contrary, appears to increase with re- 
hewed vigow': the eud of thy course appears even more bril- 
ant than its commencement. Thy car, sinking in the waves 

leaves behind it, in the clouds, streaks of light, which remain 
ull the arrival of the reign of darkness. At thy setting, the 
heavens are variegated with streaks of purple, azure, and sil- 
ver. Thou abandonest the horizon only after having inundated 
‘with a deluge of that fire, which thou goest to spread to 


revolutions, 


other worlds ; and the source of thy rays, which creates the 
day, and enlivens the stars of night, is inexbaustible. Stagnant 
pools, impure lakes, the resorts of thousands of horrible rep- 
tiles, images of the heart, infected with the venom of the pas- 
‘sions, ye defile not these pure rays by your poisonous exhala- 
tions. If they shine upon ye, it is without being corrupted, 
and without losing any of their unalterable beauty. 

« Sacred ornament of heaven ' I salute thee again. Receive, 
to the end of days and of time, the multiplied adorations of the 
numberless beings who people the universe—shine, during 
the infinite space of centuries, with the same lustre ; lighten 
eternally the earth, the sea, and the heavens, and never enter 
the guifs of time. Wondertul ster! be thou immortal like the 
gods; thou art their celestial image, their essence, and their 
glory—are described in characters of fire upon thy dazzling 
zlobe. Oh, how the sight of thee exalts my soul! how it en 
iarges it in unveiling to it its celestial origin. Yes, | am the 
son of the gods, I dare not doubt it when I contemplate thee. 
Each one of thy rays isa gloricus proof of their existence, a 
slight glimmering of their grandeur, and the contioual tnamph 
of their supreme power.” 





Park Theatre. —We were present at the first representa- 


tion of the new opera of * My Native Land,” now pertorming 
at this house. It is from the pen of W. Dimond, author of 
the ** Foundling of the Forest,”’ and several other successtul 
pieces Che productions of this writer do not rest their pre 

tensions on any thing hke delineation ot character, wit, pro 

bability ,or common sense, but on the curiosity awakened by 
the skiiiul management of some tolerably interesting and in- 
tricate plot, in general susceptible of considerable dramatic 
effect ; though even in these particulars we consider the opera 
in question to be atatlure. Lhe plot is unconnected and un 

interesting, and the characters and dialogue (with the excep 

tion of the part sustained by Mrs. Knight) much upon a par 
with the piot. The principal affair is the return of Aurelio de 
Montaito, to his native land, alter an ab-ence of four years, in 
the disguise of a Moor, in order to make trial of the constancy 
of his betrothed Clymante, who, by the wiil of her deceased 
lather, is compelied to marry within a year or forteit her tor 

tune to the church. ‘The criticai moment, that is, the last day 
of the year, has arrived, when the piece opens. ‘The tady, in 
order to preserve her constancy and cash, agrees to espouse 
her cousin Celio, disguired tor the purpose in man’s atte 
Aiter the usual quantum of perplexites and explanations, the 
sex of Celio ts discovered, the lover's doubts are satisfied, and 
the piece, according to rule, concludes with the union of the 
pair. Of the music of the opera, Coming as it does trom such 
« master ot the art as Bishop, we dare scarcely presume to 
speak in terms of condemnation. The overture is certainly 
fine, but much of the rest struck us as pots), anmeanimeg, and 
heartiess—qualities not at all uncommon th moderd music. OF 
the perlormets, We Cannot but speak in terms of the highest 
commendation. Mrs. Hackett acted and sung with great spi 

rit and effect; and Mrs. Sharpe, though labouring under se- 
vere cold, acquitted berselt better than could have been ex 

pected Hilson, as Pelgrino, was very amusing; ditto Mrs. 
Wheatley, as Lavina, though perhaps in one scene there was 


| rather too bountiful a display of ancles to be exactly agreeable 


to the audience. But what shall we say of Mrs. Knight, de- 
lightful Mrs. Koight, and this night (excuse the pun, gentle} 
reader) more delightiul than ever. We did not certainly, 
even alter witnessing her Susanuah, imagine she was in pos 
session of such abilities as an actress. Her persovation of the 
gay, graceful, flippant little coxcomb, was excellent. Her 
introduced songs, particularily “ I've been roaming,” and 
* Love was once a little boy,”” were rapturously received and 
encored ; and, notwithstanding its defects, the piece went off 
with great ecial. Previous to its commencement, Mr. Simp- 
son came forward and stated, that in consequence of some dit- 
ference that morning with Mrs. Hamblin, that lady had relin- 
quished her engagement, and Mrs. Wheatley had been obli 
ged to undertake the part ata short notice. We were sorry to 
hear it. This lady is an excellent actress, and was rising ra 
pidly in the estimation of the public. We lear, however, that 
Mrs. Hilson (than whom we do not know a better actress in her 
line) is recovering, and will speedily resume her situation at 
the Park Theatre. We were not present on Saturday, at the 
ccbut of the young gentleman in Selim. The Critic followed 
Messrs. Simpson and Placide, as Puffand Whiskerandos, were 
exceedingly good. Why is this piece (one of the finest things 


in any language) not more frequently represented, especially 
? 








when it appears to give such pleasusc to ihe pablic 





New-York Theatre.—Signorina Garcia’s first attempt in 
English opera, on Monday evening, was crowned with a suc 
cess not only flattering to herself, but highly gratetul to onc 
of the most splendid audiences ever present at an American 
theatre. Any apprehensions which might have been enter 
tained by her friends, were dispelled the moment she appear- 
ed. Her manner, action, look, and the sweetness of her 
voice, combined to vender her representation of Count Beli 
no most effective. Indeed, were the sigporina an actress 
only, without the power of melody, she would be charming 


All the songs in the opera except those 4) the count were 
| Very judiciously omitted—it however made the , «ceshorter 
than usnal; and we think it would be ec 
tions of the public to commence the opera in future at half 
past eight. The overtures were admirable, Mr. Giltert pre- 
siding at the piano forte. All who have any knowledge of 
music, are aware of this gentleman's skill. It gives us plea- 


sulting the inclina- 


sure to observe the encouragement aflorded by our higher 
circles to talents of so brilliant a cast 
pied nearly the entire lower tier, gave a splendour and polish 
ihat this enter- 


acer will meet witha 


The ladies, who occu 


to the scene hitherto almost unrivalled 
prising attempt on the part of the mar 
corresponding impulse on the part of the pubic, is no longer 
doubttal, The attraction being of a superior order, vo ob- 

' jection is made to the advancement of the prices, without 
which it could not be sustained 


Chatham Theatre.—The tragedy of Sy lla, transiated from 
the French by a gentleman of this city, ix now perform 
at this theatre. It affords us pleasure to observe, 
literary talents are beginning to be daly appreciated 
been the misfortune of this country, that a tatal mist, thrown 


that native 


It has 


| before the eyes ot the public, has prevented it trom encou 
raging our own citizens Foreig mrs bave weverally been 
the managers of the theatres, who have prejudices iw larout 
of mother country, and strongly marked contempt for that 
which supported them, That there are honourabie excep 
tions, is true Among them is the manager of Chatham Gar 
den, who has more than once given our writers an opportuni 
ty to display their talents. In regard to Syira, the oame 
indicates it to be a Roman historical play The Prench au 
thor has taken liberties with the dictator, as well as with 


} 


butthey are ted 


ofa character calculate 
Iv this: S: tla 


returning te Rome after conquering its enemies, and gracs 


| the senate and people 
to produce theatrical effect The plot ts sin 
his triumphal entrance with many princely prisoners, tinds it 
distracted with factions of the most dangerous kind . and, t 

quell them, makes himsel! dictator Having put to deatl 
the leaders, he finds in Claudius, a tribune of the people 
and in numerous others, secret enemies ; and, instigated by 
Catiline, he believes it to Se necessary. tor the presery ation 


of the state, to do away with the re publican torm ot 





yovern. 
ment, and make it an absolute and hereditary monarchy. H 
! sfterwards changes the sen 


condemns Claudius to death; 


tence to outlawry ; but renews the former sentence, in con 


sequence of his remaining io Rome under the protection « 
Faustus, the son of Syila, whom he also sentences to death 
At the intercession of Roscius, the ornament of the Romar 
stage, he calls togetber the almost forgotten senate, and th 
abused people. As he enters, Valeria 


full of matronly Roman virtue, attempts to assassinate the 


the wife of Claudine 


tyrant, who is trampling upon the liberties of her country 
The dictator ascends the tribune, and addresses the senate 
and people, and declares that bis course has been to save bis 
country from the factions which threatened wuts liberties, and 
then resigns his authority into the hands of the senate, whi 
elect Clandius and Faustus consuls 
of interest, and is well translated 


The play contains much 
The speeches, like all 
those in French tragedy, are too prolix for an American au 
dience—at least for certain parts of it, who go to play the tool 
themselves, and anney others, It was well received, and we 
believe its frequent repetition will gratify the public. Fal 
as itis ol patriotic sentiments, it cannot fail of being usefal.— 
j It received the best applause—the profound attention of all 
parts of the house—restraiming a noisy ribaldry. The charac 
ters were fairly cast, and the acti in general, judicious 
It might, however, be suggested to our favourite, that he 
carnmed a little too much of the dictater with him after abdi 
cating. Claudias, in one or two mstances, was rather tox 
passionate for a grave Roman. Laustus was admirably con 
ceived and sustained An amendment to the acting of Va 
leria cannot be well suggested 

Query.—Was it the translator or the actor who call 


Cato by the familiar name of Kete’ 









MARRIB 

At Philadelphia, on Christmas eve, by the Rev. Willia 
L. M‘Calla, David Paul Brown, Esq. of Philadelphia, to Mi 
Emeline C., oniy daughter of the iate Captain Sewell Handy, 
of the United States’ navy, and granddaughter of the late 
James Hutchings, Esq. all of Maryland. 

On the 2%th ult. by the Rev. Doctor Mathews, Mr Henry 
Il. Leeds, to Miss Sarah Ann, eldest dauglter of Alexand 
C. Jackson, Esq. both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the %h instant, by the Rev. Mr 
Winte, Mr. William Ackerson, of Newtown, Queen's county 
only son of Edward Ackerson, to Miss Aven Burdett, elde: 
daughter of John Burdett, of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 91h instaot, by the Rev. My 
Shaeffer, Mr. Walter Heyer, to Miss Julia Ana Kemball, both 
of this city 

On the ilth instant, by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Thomas 
W. Renre, to Miss Susanna Jane Duncan, daughter oj 
CBarles E, Dancap, Esq. all of this city 
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POETRY. 





SWITZERLAND IS STILL MY HOME, 
BY JOHN H. HEWITT, ESQ. 
Soldier, sleep—the fight is done, 
Mute the trumpet, mute the drum ; 
Let the lions still rage on, 
Switzerland is still thy home. 


Soldier, thou must fight no more, 
Thou hast done thy part too well ; 
Let the Gallic lion roar 
Round the wretched land of Tell 


Heroes on the field lay dead, 
But their names shall ever dwell 
Deep in those for whom they bled, 
Deep in those for whom they fell 


Death no terrors hath for thee, 
Grief no limits hath in us ; 

O, ’tis glorious to be 
Worshipp'd by thy country thus ! 


Live, O, live for Switzerland, 
Freedom’s star may shine again ; 

And the patriot’s sinew’d hand 
May strike off the galling chain. 


Soldier, sleep, the fight is done, 
Mute the trumpet, mute the dram ; 
Let the lion still rage on, 
Switzerland is still thy home. 
SHE DIED FOR LOVE, 
BY THE SAME 
She spoke of love—and round her lips 
A glowing sunbeam seem'd to play, 
Yet o’er it hung a dark eclipse, 
Ready to dim its trembling ray. 
As stars shine in their azure spheres, 
And pour out soft effulgency, 
So richly shone her virgin tears, 
Pure—holy—trembling silently 


She sune of love—and with a voice 
That partly linger’d on her tongue ; 
Methought a choir of paradise 
Mingled their notes with those she sung 
As o’er the wildered chords she swept, 
Such music through the ether flew, 
That, when the pensive minstrel wept, 
I could not keep from weeping too, 


She pigp for love—and with a breath 
That rose like incense pure above, 
Yielded her angel-form to death— 
Thovgh to the last she spoke of love 
“QO, thus it is,” L cried, as by 
Her silent urn | wept alone, 
“ That beauty'’s flower is sure to die, 


‘When budding ‘neath too warm a sun!’ 


THE INCONSTANT 
BY THE SAME. 

Man holds it as a right of man, 
To seek for bliss where’er he can ; 
To wanton round each flower he meets 
And, like the bee, purloin its sweets 
He holds it as a partial duty, 
To worship at the court of beauty, 
To steal from lips that vital fire 
Which kindles love, hope, joy, desire 
Touch once the nerve of vanity, 
And, woman ! thine’s the victory. 
He love’s the form that's loveliest, 
And lulls his conscience thus to rest 


Heaven is cloy’d with stars, which lig! 
“ The spacious firmament of night, 

* And in the midst, one moon alone 

“ Is seen to grace the purple zone. 


“ Yet, where it not for Sol’s proud beam, 

* Moon, star, or planet, would not gleam : 
* Their splendour would be lost: and so 

‘ Dear woman's lips would cease to glow, 

* Wer't not for man, who, like the sun 

“ Looks warmly down on every one ! 








« Then why should I, who so admire 
“ The gentle sex, quench that sweet fire 

“ Which warms the hardest heart ? Why shun. 
“ A thousand shrines to kneel at one?” 


False-hearted being !—is it thus 

That eyes, which fondly beam’d on us, 
Should bend to earth their melting ray, 
And weep for him who could betray ? 
O, woman's love is deep and lonely, 
Her bosom beats for one—one only ; 
She claims him by his plighted vow, 
She claims him by the tears that flow 
Down her wan cheek, by every spell 
That trembles in love's fond farewell ; 
By cherish’d hopes, by doubts and fears, 
By days of sighs, and nights of tears ; 
By long-lost peace, by pleasures gone, 
By every tie—she claims but one! 





MYSTERIES AND MORALITIES 


FOR THE SERIOUS AND THE SIMPLE. 


What is Love ?—Alas ! 

"Tis a jest—a sigh— 

Full of sad and sunpy tears, 
We know not why. 


What is War ?—A game 
Where the dicers die, 

Some for gain, or glory—some 
They know not why, 

What is Hope ?—It is 

Life's divinest joy ; 

When all others vanish, that 
At last, is by. 


What is Joy ?—a fawn 

Which doth ever fly, 

Till we touch’t, and then it changes 
And says “‘ Good bye !” 

What is Life ?—a dream 

Full of visions high, 

Where we seek and never find 
Until—we die. 

What is Death ?—Ah, me! 

‘ Touch me not so nigh" — 
Shall I—may I—can I tell ?— 
Alas! not I. 





THE YOUNG CAVALIER. 


O, L never will marry a puritan lad, 

So dull and so formal—so solemn and sad : 

He talks about love, while he thinks of your pelf, 
And he cares for no being in life but himself; 
His heart is like ice—and bis language so cold, 
One would think little Cupid a hundred years old; 
But | have long cherished the pretty boy here, 
And I must be the bride of the young cavalier 


O, the young cavalier is so gallant and gay, 

He’s brilliant and warm as a sunbeam in May ; 
With a smile on his lip, and a bonny blue eye, 
That goes home to the heart, be one ever so shy. 
They may say little Cupid is blind, if they please, 
But | know very well that the pretty boy sees : 
He shot but one arrow, and it hit me just here— 
So I must be the bride of the young cavalier. 


SONNET TO 5 
She was ajlovely one—her shape was light 
And delicately flexible—her eye 
Might have been black or blue—but it was bright 
Though beaming not on every passer-by— 
‘Twas very modest—and a little shy. 
The eyelash seem'd to shade the very cheek— 
That bad the colour of a sunset sky— 
Not rosy—but a soft and heavenly streak 
For which the arm might strike—the heart might 
break— 
And a soft, gentle voice, that kindly sweet 
Accosted one she chanced to overtake, 
While walking slowly on lambic feet, 
In tones that fell as soft as heaven's own dew 





Wko was it, dear young lady !—was it you?—Con. Mir. 


From the United States Review and Literary Gazette. 
MY NATIVE VILLAGE, 


There lies a village in a peaceful vale, 
With sloping hills and waving woods around, 
Fenced from the blasts. There never ruder gale 
Bows the tall grass that covers all the ground ; 
And planted shrubs are there, and cherished flowers 
And a bright verdure born of gentle showers., 


"Twas there my young existence was begun— 
My earliest sports were on its flowery green ; 
And often, when my school-boy task was done, 
I climbed its hills to view the pleasant scene, 
And stood and gazed, till the sun's setting ray 
Shone on the height—the sweetest of the day. 


And mountain shadows cooled the ripened grain. 
I watched the weary yeoman, plodding home 
| In the lone path that winds across the plain, 
| To rest his limbs, and watch his child at play, 
|| And tell him o’er the labours of the day. 


| There, when that hour of mellow light was come, 


And when the woods put on their autumn glow, 
And the bright sun came in among the trees, 

And leaves were gathering in the glen below, 
Swept softly from the mountains by the broeeze~ 

I wandered, till the starlight on the stream 

At length awoke me from my fairy dream. 











Ah, happy days! too happy to return, 

Fied on the wing of youth's departed years ! 
A bitter lesson has been mine to learn, 
| The truth of life, its labours, pains, and fears 
{| Vet does the memory of my boyhood stay, 
|| A twilight of the brightness passed away. 


|| My thoughts recur to that sweet village still ; 

Its flowers and peaceful shades before me rise 
The play-place and the prospect from the biil, 

Its summer verdure and autumnal dyes ; 
{ The present brings its storms—but while they last 
I shelter me in the delightful past. 


| ON BURNING A LOVE-LETTER. 
1 I took the scroll--I could not brook 
| Au eye should gaze on it, save mine~ 
I could not bear another's look 
Should dwell on any words of thine 
My taper glimmered by my side— 
I held the letter to the lame— 
i I marked the blaze quick o'er it glide~ 
It did not even spare thy name 
‘| But as the iight its embers past, 
I felt so sad to see it die— 
So light at first—so dark at last- 
I thought it was love’s history. 





FROM s, WOODWORTH’S ToLM 
SONG. 
Air—Kate of Aberdeen. 

Thy ruby lips must kiss the brim 
! Before I drain the cup, 
Its lustre else will be too dim 

To light my spirits up 
Nay, taste, my love—its purple hur 

Will brighter paint thy lip; 
Thine eye will gain new lustre too 
Thy soul new ardour——sip ! 


If rosy wine have power to chee: 
The regents of the sky,” 
It sure will chase away the tear 
That dims an angel's eye. 
| Then taste, my love—its purple luc 
H Will brighter dye thy lip ; 
| 
! 
} 


Thine eye will gain new lustre too 
Thy soul new ardour=———sip ! 
| * This idea smacks ef paganism: but I dare not avail m 
|| higher authority in a convivial song, or 1 would refer to him wh 
|| said that * wine cheereth Giod and man.” 





| ; 
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